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EDITORIALS 


. — Yes, again, a few words on the 
ROBINSON Robinson-Patman Act. This is an 
PATMAN important issue, and as promised, 
there is presented in this issue Part I of the brokers’ 
position. Part II will follow next week. Part I is 
mostly background information, but it’s important for 
a full understanding of the principles involved. In 
addition it outlines the reasons why NFBA objects to 
the Capehart Amendment. Part II, which will appear 
in next week’s issue, will be more readable to most 
canners. It comes right to the point and is more direct- 
ly an answer to NCA’s Counsel, whose position was 
stated in the June 1 and June 8 issues of this pub- 
lication. 

Smart people within the industry all over the coun- 
try, are confused over this important issue. Some 
seem to adopt an attitude of hopelessness. True it is, 
two very able men, and two renowned associations 
differ in this. Still in all we maintain the average 
business man not only can form an opinion on this, but 
must needs do so. It’s just too important an issue to 
evade. Study the situation carefully. Again we ask 
readers to reserve an opinion until after they have 
read Part II of the brokers’ position. 


produced the working agreemen 
AGREEMENT between the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, which this column announced nearly a 
month ago would be forthcoming. In a mild manner 
of speaking, we predict that this statement will be a 
topic of conversation within the industry, for some 
time to come. As NCA says, “the legal implica- 
tions and possible operating changes, reflected in this 
document, remain to be explored”. And the Associa- 
tion oes on to mention a number of questions likely 
to bo raised: 

“\idoubtedly many questions will be raised with 
res}) «t to some of its provisions. For instance, as to 
the ‘MA, it is not clear whether paragraph (4) will 
reqv.ce any change in the grade certificates, or whether 
PM.. will have to modify its regulations to conform 
to i undertaking to supply the FDA with ‘any per- 
tine). information’ concerning any lots as to which 
activ: is being considered by FDA, or to supply infor- 
mati -n concerning code marks. There is considerable 
legal questions as to whether PMA may, with propri- 
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ety, refuse to grade or regrade the samples submitted 
to it from lots which are involved in FDA proceedings. 
Lastly, neither the purpose nor the legality of para- 
graph (7) covering PMA personnel who may be sub- 
poenaed as a witness in judicial proceedings, is pres- 
ently clear. 


With respect to FDA’s side of the agreement, the 
Association says “The precise scope of paragraph (2) 
in which the FDA undertakes ‘to take into considera- 
tion’ the PMA inspection certificates and other data in 
determining its enforcement of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, remains to be determined. 
Paragraph (4) indicates that both FDA and PMA will 
continue to inspect factories under continuous PMA 
inspection. The legality of paragraph (5) in which 
the FDA undertakes, ‘wherever possible’ to mark offi- 
cially withdrawn samples in any seizure, is open to 
considerable challenge since there appears to be no 
statutory authorization for this undertaking as to 
goods in the custody of a court. 


“The agreement that the FDA will discuss with 
PMA ‘the criteria used by FDA’ in enforcement again 
may raise considerable question with respect to so- 
called working tolerances. Insofar as FDA has elected 
not to publish this data for the guidance of the regu- 
lated industries, yet has now undertaken to reveal it 
to the PMA, an agency charged with no enforcement 
responsibility, the propriety of the proposal may war- 
rant reconsideration. Finally, the suggestion that in 
the promulgation of mandatory food standards under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, the FDA 
will refer these for review and comment by PMA prior 
to issuance, would appear on its face to violate the 
statutory requirement that the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare must 
make her deermination only on substantial evidence 
of record adduced at the required public hearing.” 


Indeed one might judge from the NCA summary 
that there’s very little in the agreement that ‘is not 
open to question. As a matter of fact, it would seem, 
that a strong right arm has been added to the Food 
and Drug Inspection Service. It’s a bit difficult to 
determine at this writing, just how PMA expects to 
continue a voluntary service under the terms of this 
agreement. On the other hand, this may very well be 
the first step in the consolidation of the two agencies 
with PMA performing the service to Industry func- 
tion originally intended in the first Food and Drug Act. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 138th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 

JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

JULY 10, 1953—MTRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 

d. 


M 
JULY 16-17, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE ‘ 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JULY 17, 1953—NORTHWEST CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Summer Membership Meet- 
RO D UC z ing, Marcus Whitman Hotel and Walla 


| > Walla Country Club, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 
OAFETY | = OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
: Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 


NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


LABORATORY CONTROL GUAR Ds THE 7 French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
is nd, 

QUALITY OF NIAGARA DUSTS | ee NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 


VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 


i i ing insecticides , 
Niagara leaves nothing to chance when formulating ct Harrisburg, Pa. 


and fungicides. Only the best quality active ingredients are used. ° 
These are blended by a special milling process with the highest DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
grade inerts. The milling operation is done in small batches. A 
numbered sample from each and every batch is rushed to the “oni lon, location to be announce 
laboratory. Here the sample is carefully analyzed to assure that ‘ i 
all chemical and physical standards are met—for your protection! DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YorK | 
Then and then only is the batch bagged and labels stamped with See enanan a & a” ASSOCIATION, 
the laboratory control number. VOR 

There’s crop safety in these numbers and economy, too. You’ll DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—on10 caNn- ¥ 
find Niagara dusts always flow freely and cover the crop with a NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
minimum of pounds per acre while giving maximum protection. VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 


yst AND SPRAY MATERIALS tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
HESE D gon. 
FOR ALL T 
D SOURCE TEPP ‘ JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
ide Niatox (DD Calcium OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- | | 
¢-0-C-S fungic Phoskil Roteno table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
Gamkil San Francisco, Calif. 
n 
t trode Mark JANUARY 18-21, 1954 —cANADIAN 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 


ia sara... Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
Niagara Chemical Division 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
Middleport, N.Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, : 


ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
Fla., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, 


TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Tex., Yakima, Wash., Subsidiary, Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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The Brokers’ 


Position on 


Robinson-Patman Amendments 


By PAUL F. MYERS 
General Counsel, National Food Brokers 
Association 


PART I: Equality of Opportunity 


Since the Supreme Court decisions in 
the Cement and Morton Salt cases in 
1948, there has been a deluge of words 
by lawyers, economists and professors 
dealing with the limited rights of the 


canner, manufacturer or processor to 
discriminate in price among his cus- 
tomers. Your President has called my 


attention specifically to an analysis of 
this problem by the Counsel of the Can- 
ners Association delivered to its Board 
of Directors on May 22, 1953, and to 
newspaper and editorial comment on his 
analysis. You have asked us, as your 
Counsel, to restate our position with as 
much clarity as possible with the hope 
of finding the true issue and of shedding 
some light on this confusion of words. 
We must, of course, recognize that hon- 
est and sincere men have different phil- 
osophies and different points of view. 
We are bound to respect their sincerity, 
even though we earnestly disagree with 
the soundness and wisdom of the posi- 
tions they have taken. 


At the outset, it is important to note 
the many fundamental principles, ideals 
and policies in the public interest on 
which there is no disagreement. There 
is unanimous determination and convic- 
tion that our capitalistic system must be 
preserved and made to work fairly for 
all. There is determination and convic- 
tion that our competitive free enterprise 
system must be preserved. This is the 
very heart of our capitalistic system and 
our way of life, and it, too, must be made 
to work fairly for all. 


The growth of our national economy 
in the past century has been little less 
than fabulous. Our capacity to grow, to 
manufacture, to process and to distribute 
in all lines of endeavor is unsurpassed in 
history. In the manufacturing and dis- 
tr: buting world, particularly, many units 
of :ndustry have grown to positions of 
greet power and dominance. The vast 
nuniber of units, however, are relatively 
small. There is inherent in the dominant 
position of the big unit a capacity to un- 
injure the smaller units in our 
coinpetitive battle for achievement. Some 
of ine big units in a position of power 
an’ dominance have in the past misused 
thee power to the detriment of the 
smatler independents. The concern of our 
Statesmen, our political parties and our 
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president for the past century has been 
for the safety and preservation of inde- 
pendent business everywhere, particu- 
larly the small and the newcomer. The 
fundamental purpose and philosophy of 
our antitrust laws is to make sure that 
there is equality of opportunity to com- 
pete in all markets in all our land and 
that this opportunity be kept open for 
the big and the little. 


One of the great dangers to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of independents, big 
and little, has been discrimination in 
price of goods sold in interstate com- 
merce between competing customers. The 
seller who sells the same goods at the 
same time to a number of competitors in 
a trade area but favors one of them with 
a discriminatory low price, places the 
unfavored buyers in that area in a dan- 
gerous competitive position at the very 
start of the performance of their par- 
ticular function in that area. That this 
practice curtails equal opportunity to 
compete cannot be doubted. In practice, 
those injured are for the most part the 
independent units in industry, both big 
and little, and they are numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. Jt is their fun- 
damental right to equal opportunity to 
compete that ought to have our deepest 
concern. 


We all recognize the right of a buyer 
to shop around for the lowest price he 
can obtain. But, in that shopping around, 
the dominant buyer has misused his 
power at times. He has demanded and 
received lower prices than his competi- 
tor across the street for the same goods 
at the same time. Too often and for too 
long buyers have followed the policy of 
insisting upon buying from the same 
seller at a lower price than their com- 
petitors. Not all buyers follow this prac- 
tice, but too many of them have done it. 
We know that many big sellers have in 
the past and are now resisting, as a mat- 
ter of principle, the demand of the big 
buyer for a discriminatory price. We 
know from our experience with them 
that if they had the legal right to dis- 
criminate in favor of any buyer, they 
would not do it. Nonetheless, too many 
sellers, both large and small, yield to the 
pressure for a _ discriminatory price 
either because they do not care about the 
fate of their unfavored customers or be- 
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cause they feel helpless to resist the 
pressure. 


THE CAPEHART BILL AND 
THE STANDARD OIL OF 
INDIANA CASE 


Let us get down to an understandable 
look at the precise type of unfair price 
discrimination which is the only issue 
under discussion here. In the past, price 
discrimination has taken many forms, 
such as secret allowances, discounts not 
justified by a saving in cost, payment 
of a fictitious sales compensation by a 
seller to his buyer, unearned advertising 
allowances. We are not discussing these 
types of discrimination in this presenta- 
tion. The law and the courts, in our 
opinion, have adequately plugged these 
holes in the antitrust law dike, which 
holds back the flood waters of discrimi- 
nation. It is important to keep in mind 
that one big hole through which price 
discrimination can flow is sufficient to 
injure and destroy our competitive sys- 
tem. We are discussing limitations on 
the right of the seller to discriminate in 
price between his competing customers 
in order to meet an equally low price of 
a competitor. Under the present law as 
interpreted by the majority decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana case, such meeting of an 
equally low price made in good faith to 
retain a customer is decreed to be an 
absolute defense even if equality of op- 
portunity to compete is destroyed and 
even if competition is substantially less- 
ened or destroyed. There are, however, 
several safeguards left under the majori- 
ty decision: 

(a) The lower price must be made in 

good faith; 

(b) The lower price of a competitor 

thus met must be a lawful price; 

(c) The Court did not say a seller 

may make a lower price than the 
price of his competitor; 
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(d) The seller can make the lower 
price to retain a customer,—the 
Court did not say he could make it 
to obtain a customer. 


These, as we understand it, are the 
limitations imposed by the decision in 
the Standard Oil of Indiana case. The 
proponents of the Capehart bill now 
pending in Congress would provide the 
absolute defense by statute, but at the 
same time would substantially change 
and weaken the limitations specified 
above, imposed by the Supreme Court 
decision. 


Let us spell this out in some detail. In 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana case 
(340 U. S. 231), the Supreme Court lim- 
ited a seller’s right to grant a discrimi- 
natory price in good faith to meet the 
lower price of a competitor. Thus, in 
order that the seller have a complete 
defense to a charge that such discrimi- 
natory price granted by him constitutes 
a discrimination prohibited by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the seller must show: 


(a) That he was meeting the equally 
low price offered by his competitor. 
Comments: 

(1) The majority of the Court 
used the term “equally low price” 
nine times in its opinion (pp. 234, 
236, 238, 241, 243, 244, 246, 247, 
250). 
(2) The Capehart Bill would 
change and weaken the “equally 
low price” limitation by providing 
that it is permissible for the seller 
“in good faith to meet what the 
seller reasonably belived to be 
an equally low price of ...a 
competitor .. .” 


(b) That the equally low price offered 
his competitor was a lawful price. 
Comments: 

.(1) The majority of the Court 
used the word “lawful” eight 
times in its opinion (pp. 238, 242, 
244, 246, 247, 248, 250). 
(2) The Capehart Bill would 
change and weaken the “lawful” 
price limitation by providing 
that it is permissible for the seller 
in so competing to 
“maintain below the price of a 
competitor a differential in price 
which such seller customarily 
maintains . . .” (italics sup- 
plied) 


(c) That he was meeting the equally 
low price offered by his competi- 
tor, to retain a customer. 
Comments: 


(1) The majority of the Court 
specified in its opinion four times 
that the meeting of the equally 
low price offered by his competi- 
tor, was to retain a customer (pp. 
234, 236, 238, 242). 

(2) The Capehart Bill does not 
limit a seller’s meeting a competi- 
tor’s lower price to retaining a 
customer; so it would permit him 
to do so to get a new customer. 


(d) That he wag acting in good faith 
in meeting the equally low, lawful 
price offered by his competitor to 
retain a customer. 

Comments: 
(1) The majority of the Court 
specified that the seller had to be 
acting in good faith in meeting 
the equally low lawful price of his 
competitors, to retain the cus- 
tomer, in ten places in its opinion 
(pp. 234, 236, 238, 241, 242, 243, 
244, 246, 247, 250). 
(2) The Capehart Bill would 
change and weaken the good-faith 
limitation by providing for the 
meeting of the competitor’s lower 
price, 
“regularly or otherwise... 
Thus, the Capehart Bill would 
permit persistent and continual 
price discrimination. In the 
Standard Oil of Indiana case, 
the Supreme Court did not say 
or anywhere imply in its opin- 
ion that a seller would be acting 
in good faith if he persistently 
and continually granted the 
price discrimination to the fa- 
vored buyer in the market. This 
is a far reaching and alarming 
departure from the Standard 
Oil of Indiana majority opinion. 
Continual and persistent price 
discrimination between custom- 
ers will if not soon checked set 
up a two price system to the 
lasting injury of independents 
everywhere. This is the cancer 
eating at the vitals of equality 
of opportunity to compete. 
Major surgery is indicated if 
the fair free competitive system 
is to be saved. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


It is our position that a price. -dis- 
crimination to meet a lower price of a 
competitor should not be permitted where 
the effect is to destroy among countless 
thousands the equality of opportunity to 
compete and where the result is to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or to tend 
to create a monopoly. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is guaranteed by our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is the fundamental and elemental 
purpose of our antitrust laws. The ques- 
tion is does Congress have the power to 
deny equality of opportunity in the field 
of trade and industry. Our position on 
this is substantiaily embodied in the pro- 
visions of the Kefauver Bill and the 
recommendation made by the Federal 
Trade Commission on this issue when 
similar bills were pending in previous 
Congresses, 


Isolated and occasional single instances 
of price discrimination between compet- 
ing customers are likely to occur in the 
day-to-day battle of competition. But, 
these single and isolated discriminations 
rarely substantially lessen competition, 
nor do they destroy equality of oppor- 
tunity to compete. - Such isolated and 
single price discriminations inci- 
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dental to rugged effective competition. 
We do, however, protest most earnestly 
against the movement toward practically 
unlimited price discrimination in this 
field,—toward legalizing and encourag- 
ing persistent and continual discrimina- 
tion in price to favored customers (usu- 
ally large), leaving countless thousands 
of competing customers (independent 
and usually small) to start their com- 
petition against the favored customers at 
a highed price level. 


It is to us quite clear that much of the 
eloquence expounded in support of legal- 
izing price discrimination is affected 
with tender concern for the relatively 
few buyers who are the beneficiaries of 
price discrimination and tender concern 
for a few sellers who would use price 
discrimination as an instrument to ex- 
pand and make more easily secure their 
position in their industry. If lawyers, 
professors, statesmen, industrialists, and 
all of us do not have a proper concern 
for the disastrous effect of unfair price 
discrimination on the countless thous- 
ands of our people, our competitive sys- 
tem and our way of life are truly in 
grave danger. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of 
our position. We have no quarrel with 
bigness in industry as such. Big units 
in industry have made a real contribu- 
tion to our greatness. It is abuse of 
power that goes with bigness which we 
must be concerned with in order that all, 
particularly the independent, the small 
and the newcomer be assured of equality 
of opportunity to compete without fear 
or favor in every market of the land. 

Let us point this up by recalling a 
well-known example. You will remem- 
ber there was a day before the Sherman 
Act was enacted when the right to dis- 
criminate in sales in interstate commerce 
was not limited. The old standard oil 
trust during the period, 1870, to 1882, 
achieved 90 percent control of the entire 
oil industry in America. Two destruc- 
tive pricing practices were largely the 
reason for this astounding achievement. 
First, the oil trust demanded and re- 
ceived such discriminatory transporta- 
tion rates not available to its competitors 
that the competitors had to sell out to 
the oil trust or go into bankruptcy. The 
evil of this practice was universally per- 
ceived and condemned and the Congress 
prohibited it absolutely in the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887. The second de- 
structive practice—the oil trust would 
go into a market and sell its oil at cost 
or below cost or give it away until it 
destroyed its victim competitor. This 
continual, persistent exercise of a naked 
right to discriminate in price drove ‘o 
the wall many independent oil dis- 
tributors. The Sherman Act, our peopie 
thought, put a stop to this evil thine. 
I recite this history, known to all of 
you, to point up the danger to our 
competitive system of an unlimited right 
of sellers to engage in destructive price 
discrimination among their customers. 


Next Week 
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WASHINGTON 


FDA-PMA Reach Working Agreement 


A joint statement of policy outlining 
4 working agreement between the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
has been signed by the heads of the two 
agencies, Text of the agreement follows: 

The Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration inspects the processing and 
distribution of foods and examines sam- 
ples thereof for the purpose of deter- 
mining their status under that statute. 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act also provides for the promulgation 
by the Secretary of mandatory standards 
of identity, quality and fill of container 
for food products after appropriate 
hearings. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture performs a service func- 
tion by (1) the development of commer- 
cial grade standards for foods and (2) 
by furnishing inspection and grading 
services, and issuing certificates of grade 
or condition to producers, processors, 
shippers, receivers, or other interested 
parties. Its major purpose is to assist 
producers in preparing better quality of 
products and to provide objective infor- 
mation by means of official certification 
concerning the grade, quality, or condi- 
tion of a product which will be of maxi- 
mum assistance to all interested parties 
engaged in the marketing functions. 

The two agencies have certain common 
or related objectives in carrying out 
their respective regulatory and _ service 
activities. Therefore, it is believed de- 
sirable from the standpoint of public 
interest to set forth in this memorandum 
of understanding the working arrange- 
ments which are being followed or 
adopted in the interest of each agency 
discharging as effectively as possible its 
responsibilities related to the inspection 
an’ standardization activities for food 
produets. 

he Production and Marketing Ad- 
m stration will: 

) Supply the Food and Drug Ad- 
m stration, Washington, D. C., with a 


co. plete list of all food processing and 
pe cing plants which are operating 
ur ov PMA continuous or pack-grading 
in ection or grading contracts. This 
li: vill set forth the type of service pro- 
vi and the food products involved. 
P} will periodically advise the Food 
a: rug Administration of any changes 
Ine list. 


; Investigate any written report 
f FDA to the effect that a processor 
par has not corrected objectionable 
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conditions found to exist by FDA, and 
will take such action as is appropriate 
and necessary in accordance with PMA 
regulations and contracts. 

(3) Decline to inspect or grade sam- 
ples of products which have been siezed 
by FDA, or which are known to be in- 
volved in formal FDA actions. This does 
not preclude reinspection of legally 
authorized samples by PMA if the FDA 
seizures or other actions involve products 
which had previously been inspected or 
graded by PMA. 

(4) Assign a grade or government 
legend only toa product which has been 
inspected for wholesomeness for those 
factors to which the product is normally 
susceptible except, whenever the product 
has not been inspected for these factors, 
the certificate shall state the specified 
factors to which the inspection or grad- 
ing was limited. 

(5) Furnish FDA, Washington, D. C., 
on request, with any pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the grade or quality de- 
termination relative to specific lots of 
products inspected or graded by PMA 
that have been proceeded against or are 
being considered for action by FDA. 

(6) Report on the inspection certifi- 
cate any pertinent codes or other marks 
that will serve to identify the specific 
goods which are inspected or graded. 

(7) Inform FDA, Washington, D. C., 
whenever it has information that an em- 
ployee or USDA licensed inspector is to 
be or has been subpoenaed as a witness 
at judicial proceedings involving FDA 
action and advise FDA of the nature of 
his proposed testimony. 


The Food and Drug Administration 
will: 

(1) Invite the PMA inspector sta- 
tioned at a plant which is operating 
under PMA inspection to accompany the 
FDA inspector during his inspection of 
such plant. The FDA inspector will 
point out or discuss with the PMA in- 
spector any conditions noted which may 
result in violations of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 

(2) Request PMA, Washington, D. C., 
for any pertinent information concern- 
ing the grade or quality determinations 
relative to specific lots of products that 
have been proceeded against or are being 
considered for action by FDA, and are 
believed to have been inspected by PMA. 
FDA will take into consideration the 
PMA inspection certificates and other 
available data in determining what ac- 
tion, if any, should be taken 

(3) Advise PMA, Washington, D. C., 
immediately of all seizures by FDA of 
food products so that the processing or 
packing plants and the products involved 
can be made known to PMA inspectors. 


(4) Notify PMA, Washington, D. C., 
in writing immediately concerning the 
details of serious objectionable conditions 
whenever such conditions are found to 
exist in processing or packing plants 
where PMA is currently conducting in- 
spection of products, or in other food 
plants when FDA believes such informa- 
tion would be of value to PMA in its 
inspection and grading activities. 

(5) Whenever possible mark the claim- 
ant’s samples of seized products in such 
a manner that PMA inspectors or grad- 
ers will recognize such post seizure: 
samples 

(6) Discuss with PMA, Washington, 
D. C., the criteria used by FDA in order 
to provide the maximum assurance that 
PMA does not classify a food as accept- 
able which FDA would consider action- 
able under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. 

(7) On request of PMA will review 
labels, legends, stamps and other official 
marks for products packed under the 
various inspection services of PMA from 
the standpoint of possible conflict with 
the misbranding provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


It is mutually agreed that: 

(1) Field offices of both agencies will 
maintain close working relations with 
each other. 

(2) Proposed regulations by either 
agency establishing any type of stand- 
ard will be referred to the other agency 
for review and comments prior to issu- 
ance, except amendments to PMA grade 
standards which do not modify any of 
the minimum quality factors contained 
in standards previously referred to FDA 
for its review and recommendation, 

(3) Both agencies will work with in- 
dustry towards greater efficiency in con- 
nection with improvement in coding 
methods. 


(4) Both agencies will cooperate in 
the handling of those cases of misbrand- 
ing which also come under the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Act of 1930, as amended. 

(5) Nothing in this agreement modi- 
fies previously existing agreements set- 
ting forth procedures concerning plugged 
cars of wheat or wheat deemed unfit for 
mixing. 

(6) The provisions of this memoran- 
dum may be modified at any time by 
mutual agreement. 

May 29, 1953. 

Approved: HowArp H. Gorpon, 
Administrator, PMA. 

Approved: C. W. CRAWFORD, 
Commissioner, FDA. 


TO OPERATE BEWLEY PLANT 


The plant of the Bewley Canning 
Company at Middleport, New York, pur- 
chased some time ago by Louis Catalano, 
will be operated this season as Long 
View Farms, Inc. and will take the place 
of the Buffalo Frosted Foods plant at 
Fredonia, which burned about a year 
ago. 
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JAEGER TO ADDRESS 
KRAUT PACKERS 


Harold H. Jaeger, Marketing Director 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute, and 
Vice-President of Geyer Advertising, 
New York, will be the featured speaker 
at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association at the Cataw- 
ba Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio, on 
July 10. Research, statistics and pro- 
motion will be the features of the busi- 
ness session. New officers will be elected 
and committee appointments made. As 
kraut packers know well, Catawba has 
all the facilities for a good time and 
members will be expected to make the 
most of them. Festivities will begin with 
a banquet at 8:00 P.M. on Thursday eve- 
ning, July 9. 


NEW YORK APPLE PROCESSORS 


In 1937 according to “The Empire 
State Marketer’, there were 640 apple 
products manufacturing plants in opera- 
tion in New York State. By 1951 that 
figure had dropped to 247. Of the 1951 
total 202 were used for making cider and 
juice, 20 processed dried apple products, 
and 33 plants produced apple sauce, 
frozen or canned sliced. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES AT O-I 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has assigned 
three men new and increased responsibil- 
ities in its sales and marketing program. 

Harold J. Carr, as Director of Busi- 
ness Research, will coordinate market 
studies, analyses and forecasts on the 
national economy, the glass industry and 
the industries that Owens-Illinois serves. 

Henry C. Rudy has been named Direc- 
tor of Merchandising and will coordinate 
the merchandising activities of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 

E. L. Herron has been named Director 
of Advertising and will coordinate the 
advertising activities of the company and 
its subsidiaries. 

They will report to Smith L. Rairdon, 
company vice-president and Director of 
Marketing. 

Mr. Carr joined Owens-Illinois in 1942 
and the following year was named gen- 
eral manager of the Closure and Plastics 
Division. He has been a vice-president 
of the company since 1947. 

Mr. Rudy, former Prescription Ware 
Sales Manager in the Glass Container 
Division, has been in container sales 
since he joined the company in 1934. 

Mr. Herron has been advertising and 
merchandising manager in the Market 
Development of the Glass Container 
Division since 1948. He joined Owens- 
Illinois in 1937 and served in the Person- 
nel Division for two years before he was 
assigned to advertising work. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GOVERNOR’S CRANBERRIES 
TO GO INTO CRANBERRY SAUCE 


Massachusetts Governor Christian A. 
Herter is going into the cranberry sauce 
business. 

Like the early Pilgrims who found 
cranberries growing wild in Massachu- 
setts lowlands, the Governor found cran- 
berries growing wild on his farm in 
Millis, Massachusetts. There are enough 
to go around the Herter family every 
time they have chicken or turkey, but 
the Governor is now planning to expand 
his cranberry production beyond family 
consumption. 


He took the first step this week when 
he joined National Cranberry Associa- 
tion, the growers’ cooperative that does 
a yearly business of $20,000,000 in cran- 
berry products for its members. The 
Association is one of the leading indus- 
tries of the Commonwealth, international 
in scope, and it was developed from 
Massachusetts’s native berry. The Gov- 
ernor’s membership with some 2,000 
other cranberry growers in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton and Oregon indicates his cooperation 
and respect for the advances the cooper- 
ative has made in the marketing of cran- 
berries. 


BROKER HONORED 


John W. Mailliard, Jr., president of 
the brokerage firm of Mailliard & 
Schmiedell, San Francisco, California, 
has been awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws by the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California in recogni- 
tion of outstanding activities in civic 
affairs. 


GERBER V.P. 
ON SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 


Lowry Wyatt, assistant to the vice- 
president of production and _ research, 
Gerber Products Co., Oakland, Califor- 
nia, addressed the California Training 
Directors Association, at a recent meet- 
ing in that city. He has been with the 
Gerber organization since 1945, 


TILLIE LEWIS 
ADDRESSES TECHNOLOGISTS 


Tillie Lewis, founder and owner of 
Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Califor- 
nia, addressed a dinner meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists in the 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, the 
second week in June, her subject being 
“Diet and Your Life-Line.” Her firm 
recently placed a line of canned dietetic 
foods on the market. 
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NORTHWEST SUMMER MEETING 


A Dinner Meeting of hte Board of 
Directors of the Northwest Canners 
Association will be held on July 16 at 
the Marus Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla, 
Washington. This will be followed by 
a membership business meeting at the 
Walla Walla Country Club on the morn- 
ing of July 17. Annual Association 
Golf Tournament will be held that after- 
noon, followed by dinner at the club in 
the evening. 


RECIPE PROMOTION FOR 
PINEAPPLE 


The Pineapple Growers Association, 
through the San Francisco, California 
office of J. Walter Thompson, is prepar- 
ing to launch what is designed to be the 
biggest six-week recipe promotion in his- 
tory in July and August. With the Asso- 
ciation will be linked General Mills, 
Carnation Milk and Wesson Oil. More 
than $1,000,000 will be spent on maga- 


’ gine and newspaper space, television and 


radio. 


FIVE TON STRAWBERRY CLUB 


A Five Ton Strawberry Club with the 
purpose of increasing the yields of 
strawberries has been formed in South- 
west Washington and Oregon. Plans for 
the organization of a similar club in 
Northwest Washington are still under 
way. The clubs will be sponsored by the 
“Strawberry Council”, which is composed 
of growers, processors, county agents, 
Oregon State College, Extension service, 


and the Oregonian newspaper. Better 
cultural practices will be promoted 
through field days and tours. Growers 


within a minimum of 5 acres producing 
at least a five ton ton average will be 
eligible for membership. 


CONSOLIDATES PUBLICITY 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has _ an- 
nounced the consolidation of all its pub- 
licity operations into a single unit within 
the Public Relations Department. 

Previously, the Public Relations De- 
partment handled all publicity except 
that on products of the Glass Containvr 
Division which was prepared by a Divi- 
sion staff. 

In the new orgaization Joseph M. Me- 
Garry, as press relations manager, will 
supervise the preparation and release of 
all publicity and will be immediately re- 
sponsible for the corporation’s pres 
relations. He will report to E. D. Dodi, 
public relations director. 

Kenneth A. Hamel, as product pu- 
licity manager, will supervise the pro:- 
uct publicity of all operating units of 
the company and will be responsible ‘0 
Mr. McGarry. 
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OPERATION SWIFT PEA—At one o’clock on a warm, sunny 
afternoon last week, green peas were swaying in the breeze in 
an Eastern Shore field. Six hours latter they were delivered to 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri, of New York City—completely proc- 
essed, canned and ready to eat. Assisting in “Operation Swift 
Pea” was pretty Virginia Foster, special envoy on a flight inaugu- 
rating airline service between Easton (Maryland) and New York 
a City, who is shown here accepting the special case of green peas 
for transportation to New York. Calvin L. Skinner (second from 
left), secretary-treasurer Tri-State Packers’ Association, accom- 
panied the peas on the inaugural flight to present them to New 
York’s mayor. Pictured with him are Francis H. Wrightson 
(left) and W. Tylor Wrightson (center), of Charles T. Wrightson 
& Son, Inc., Easton, the firm which packed the peas. At the right 
is R. W. Vane, Eastern Shore representative of American Can 
Company, which supplied the containers. According to Mr. 
Skinner, “Operation Swift Pea” was undertaken to demonstrate 
the care ard rapidity with which crops are handled from field to 
pantry shelf. He said: “These peas are typical of the careful, 
quick handling that has been responsible for the continually im- 
proved quality of canned foods, which are relied upon by Ameri- 
cans today just as rapid air transport from outlying sections into 
( our great metropolitan areas has been accepted by our people.” 


SHUFORD RESIGNS 
USWGA PRESIDENCY 
YOUNGBLOOD SUCCEEDS 


V. D. Youngblood, Southern Whole- 
sale Company, Brookhaven, Mississippi, 
has been elected president of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association to 
sueceed H. D. Shuford, Moore Grocery 
Company, Tyler, Texas, resigned. 

This announcement was made by Har- 
old O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, who stated that 
Mr. Shuford’s resignation was occasioned 
by the liquidation of the Moore Grocery 
Company, and Mr. Shuford’s consequent 
retirement from the wholesale grocery 
business. The Moore Company was one 
of the oldest and best known firms in 
East Texas, having been in _ business 
there for 68 years. 

Mr. Youngblood’s election as president 
took place at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee held in 
Chicago. In recognition of Mr. Shuford’s 
splendid service to the Association, he 
ws honored by being named President 
Emeritus of USWGA. 

Mr. Youngblood, the new president”, 
s.d Mr. Smith, “has for many years 
{.sen an important part in the direction 
c the Association’s affairs, as director, 
\ e-president, member of the Executive 
{ »nmittee, and more recently as chair- 
rv. of the Executive Committee. He is 
« sidered an outstanding leader in the 

| field. The Association is most for- 

ate in having him at its helm. 


SUMMER SHUTDOWN 


Jelsky Brothers, wholesale grocers of 

v Brunswick, New Jersey, announce 
‘ \¢ their plant will be shut down 
‘gust 8-10 while employes vacation. 
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N.A.W.G.A & U.S.W.G.A 
TO COMBINE 


Representatives of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association and 
the United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association have concluded arrange- 
ments, subject to ratification by the 
membership of both groups, to form a 
new unified association composed of the 
membership of both organizations. 


French Fox, of Charleroi, Pennsyl- 
vania, National-American President and 
Julian Ragland, a director and member 
of the executive committee of USWGA, 
jointly announced the action. The con- 
trolling bodies of both associations, they 
said, have unanimously approved the 
move. Title of the new association of 
wholesale food and grocery distributors 
will be announced in the near future. 


The governing bodies of the two asso- 
ciations assigned the duty of working 
out the details of the move to the presi- 
dents of the two groups, assisted by four 
past presidents of each organization. 
Their proposals will be submitted to the 
members of both organizations for rati- 
fication at the earliest possible date. 


V. D. Youngblood of Brookhaven, Mis- 
sissippi, USWGA president and Mr. Fox 
will schedule a meeting of the negotiat- 
ing body for “the early future”, it was 
stated. 

Representing National- American in 
the discussions leading up to formation 
of the proposed unified organization were 
Mr. Fox, J. W. Herscher of Charleston, 
West Virginia and J. A. Slocum, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. USWGA representa- 
tives were Ed Bierhaus, Vincennes, Indi- 
ana, chairman; Alfred Dorman, States- 
boro, Georgia; Julian Ragland, Nashville 
and Van Salley, Bernice, Louisiana. 


MORRISVILLE GRADUATES 33 


33 students, with a two year training 
in food technology, were graduated on 
May 31 from the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Morrisville, New York, 
according to Roy Whipple, head of the 
school. Mr. Whipple advises that a total 
of 253 food technology students have 
been graduated since the program 
started on July 1, 1945, and that up to 
this class of 1953, 88.6 percent of those 
completing the course, are either em- 
ployed in a food industry, or continuing 
their education in food technology. Of 
the 33 graduating this year, 6 will enter 
the armed services immediately, and only 
two of the remaining will enter industry 
not related to the food processing field, 
fitting tribute to Professor Whipple and 
the New York Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation, whose vision was responsible in 
large measure for the establishment of 
the course. 


“NCA MOBILE LABORATORY 


National Canners Association’s Mobile 
Research Laboratory is scheduled to be 
in Ohio the week of June 22 and in 
New York State and Maine from June 
29 to July 10, and will call on as many 
member firms as time will permit, to dis- 
cuss current operating procedures and 
canning problems. Those members need- 
ing such advice should contact the Wash- 
ington Labortory for arrangements. 


WRIGHT ELECTED 
MUIRSON DIRECTOR 
Whitney J. Wright, Vice-President of 
the Muirson Label Company in charge 
of the Western Division with headquar- 
ters at San Jose, has been elected a 
Director of the firm, 
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GLASSED FOODS 


CAP AND CLOSURE FIRMS 
CONSOLIDATE 


The consolidation of two long-estab- 
lished Chicago cap and closure firms, the 
Aridor subsidiary of Ball Brothers Com- 
pany Incorporated and General Cap and 
Closure, Division of the Jaques Manu- 
facturing Company, has been announced 
by Ball Company officials in Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Consolidation of the two closure plants, 
according to Edmund F. Ball, president 
of the Ball firm, eventually will combine 
all manufacturing facilities of General 
Cap with those of the Aridor Company, 
whose plant and sales headquarters are 
at 3428 West 48th Place in Chicago’s 
Central Manufacturing District. 

The new combination, Mr. Ball said, 
will make Aridor one of the principal 
suppliers of commercial screw and lug- 
type caps and closures. Ball, a leading 
manufacturer of glass containers for 69 
years, also is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of metal products other than caps 
and closures, a line of mechanical rubber 
products, decorative plastics, paper, and 
corrugated shipping containers. 

Mr. Ball’s announcement said that 
Willard Jaques, president of Jaques 
Manufacturing, will serve the new 
Aridor organization in advisory and con- 
sulting capacities until details of the 
consolidation are completed. 

A. V. Smith, Aridor’s general manager 
and an associate in the Ball organization 
since 1948, will be general manager of 
the combined operation, according to 
Duncan C. Menzies, Ball executive vice 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Menzies also announced that Harry F. 
McCracken, formerly sales manager at 
General Cap, has been named as sales 
manager of the new Aridor-General Cap 
organization. 


VENTS 
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“We contemplate no changes in the 
present sales orgaizations of either the 
Aridor Company or General Cap, except- 
ing that Mr. McCracken becomes our 
new sales manager,” Mr. Menzies said. 
“Otherwise the Aridor sales staff and 
that of General Cap will continue to 
function in their separate entities.”” Each 
sales group will continue to serve its own 
customers for the time being. 


HOLLEN JOINS BROCKWAY 


The Brockway Glass Company has an- 
nounced the addition of G. R. Hollen to 
the staff of its General Line Division. 
Mr. Hollen was formerly with the Amer- 
ican Stores and is well-qualified for the 
duties he has assumed. 


MUSSELMAN’S APPLE SAUCE 
IN SMALL JARS 


Musselman’s Apple Sauce packaged in 
a new eight ounce glass jar is finding 
increasing favor with housewives, ac- 
cording to the C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, Biglerville, Pennsylvania, packers 
of well-known food products. This fine 
quality apple sauce, also packaged in 15 
ounce glass jars, is prepared from hand 
picked, tree-ripened apples. It is said to 
possess the delicious flavor of apples 
right off the tree and comes ready to 
serve. The apple sauce is especially rec- 
ommended as splendid with roast or fowl 
and as a breakfast food or dessert. This 
new convenience size is also a favorite 
with mothers for baby and child feeding, 
direct from the jar. Small size makes 
it handy for use in the family lunch box 
and for live-aloners or two in the family. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, manufac- 
tures the Duraglas jars and Vapak clos- 
ures. Colorful labels. printed by Pied- 
mont Label Co, 
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DURKEE’S 
TOSSED SALAD DRESSING 


Introduction of a new Durkee Famous 
Foods product, Durkee’s Tossed Salad 
Dressing, in West Coast markets has 
been announced by this nationally-known 
food products manufacturer. H. L. 
Slaughter, Durkee General Manager, re- 
ports the new salad dressing is the result 
of long and intensive research to pro- 
duce a dressing with a subtle blending 
of fine flavors which would enhance the 
distinctive flavor of tossed salad ingredi- 
ents. The dressing is especially pre- 
pared to remain well mixed after shaken, 
and its ingredients do not separate on 
the salad, Mr. Slaughter states. The 
new product is being introduced on the 
West Coast with plans for eventual dis- 
tribution throughout the country. Pri- 
vate mold Duraglas bottles and metal 
lithographed closures for the Durkee’s 
Tossed Salad Dressing package were de- 
signed and are supplied by Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company. Labels by Lehman 
Printing & Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco, California, complete the new 
Durkee package. 


SPRING GARDEN SALAD 


Vita Food Products, Inc. of Chester- 
town, Maryland, has added Spring Gar- 
den Salad to its line of Vita Brand 
products. Slices of cucumber, sweet red 
pepper, fresh onion and carrot slices, 
blended in a subtly-seasoned sauce, make 
up this Salad which is particularly ap- 
pealing as a hot weather food. The 
Salad does not require refrigeration but 
slight chilling before serving tends to 
make it more flavorful. 


The product is packed in pint jars and 
sealed with lug caps manufactured by 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Photo on right shows the new, distinctive 
re-usable tumbler which Louis Sherry 
Preserves, Inc., 30-30 Northern Avenue, 
| ong Island City, New York, is using for 
the packaging of its complete line of pre- 
serves and jellies. Designed by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, the tumbler has 
simple yet classical flowing lines and is 
sealed by a White Cap Company closure. 
The picture here shows three of the 26 
varieties -being distributed by the com- 
pany. The new tumbler which holds 12 
ounces of product is being introduced to 
the public through a series of daily news- 
paper advertisements in the New York 
marketing area. Closure is done in tra- 
ditional Louis Sherry orchid shade. 


Three new products Snack Stixs (Pickled 
Smoked Sausage), Pickled Bell Peppers 
and Barbecue Sauce have been added to 
the line of the H. P. John Food Products 
Company, Crowley, Louisiana. Barbecue 
Sauce in 15 ounce jars and Pickled Bell 
Peppers in eight ounce jars are available 
in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi, with plans underway to extend 
distribution in the South and Southwest. 
The all-meat Snack Stix, in 15 ounce jars, 
is distributed only in Louisiana. The com- 
pany points out that the Barbecue Sauce 
was developed through years of experi- 
ence with recipes which have made south- 
ern barbecues famous. It is for use on 
steaks, cutlets, chops, roasts, game and 
fish and said to impart a delicious flavor 
to any meat which is suitable for barbe- 
cuing. Duraglas jars are supplied by 
Owens-Illinois; closures by Anchor-Hock- 
ing, labels by Jerry Devenport. 


New label designs recently developed for 
the complete line of pickles packed by 
The J. Weller Company of Oak Harbor, 
Ohio include Weller’s, Pure Gold, Vine- 
kist and Hoffman House brands. Pictures 
of fresh pickles and use of bold areas of 
color in labels tend to create both appe- 
tite and eye appeal, give packages greater 
sales force when used in store displays. 
Re!) igerator jars used for pint packages 
of »ickles are popular with homemakers 
becuse of reuse features. Company also 
pac’ s a full line of catsup and chili sauce 
uns the same brand names. Products 
of che J. Weller Company are sold 
th: i¢h food brokers, with distribution 
cen ering in the Middle West. Pickle jars 
arc manufactured by Owens - Illinois; 
mc'! closures by White Cap. Labels are 
Suppied by Grand Rapids Label Com- 
a7 . designed and created by B. Dwight 
verst, 0-1, 
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“Visible packaging 
is so right 
for self-selling’ 


says Fred C. Pockrandt, Executive Vice President, 
Fred W. Albrecht Grocery Company, Akron, Ohio 


“One of the outstanding contributions to mod- 
ern grocery selling is the idea of self-service 
and self-selling packaging. Shoppers like to se- 
lect and make up their own minds about the 
foods they buy. Visible packages go a long way 
toward most satisfactory self-service selection, 
because the product demonstrates itself as to 
color, size, quantity and general appearance. 


“For the reason that visible packaging is so 
conclusively right for self-selling, we of Acme 
Stores look very favorably on fruit and vegeta- 
ble items packed in glass. 

“We feel that they are definitely appreciated 
by a growing number of housewives... we be- 
lieve more glass-packed products will be 
welcomed by modern shoppers.” 
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Glass is the perfect self- 
selling package. It sparks 
impulse sales with its invit- 
ing appeal to buy, and 
the safe, easy way foods 
can be stored in glass 
pyramids repeat sales. 


Today’s self-service selling 


demands a self-selling 
package—GLASS ! 


With the growth of self-service, packaging 
has become a more important sales tool than 
ever before. 


For example: A recent survey shows home- 
makers throughout the country prefer a glass 
package for popcorn to any other type con- 
tainer. Reasons for their preference are: 
popcorn stays fresher in glass; convenient to 
store in glass; pleasing appearance; easy to 
open; screw-type closure permits air-tight 
reseal; shopper can see color and size of 
kernel in glass package. 


No words, no labels, no pictures spark im- 
pulse sales as effectively as the color and 
appeal of the food itself. There’s no beiter 
way to sell a product than to let it sell itself 
—in glass. 


This attractive glass jar was designed especially for popcorn. 
It has a recessed bottom that fits over the cap of another jar to 
facilitate display stacking. 


Das CONTAINERS SELL FOOD BY SIGHT 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER—About the easiest 
way for a columnist to get fouled up is 
to try to report the weather from the 
conflicting reports that come in from all 
areas, but it is now definitely established 
that processing crops this season, gen- 
erally speaking, are from one to three 
weeks behind normal. The wet and cool 
weather existing in the Eastern and 
Central portion of the United States 
during May has continued into June, and 
some idea of the conditions existing is 
indicated by the fact that it has been 
extremely difficult to get in an abundant 
growth of good quality hay. On the days 
that it hasn’t rained, drying conditions 
have been poor. Just so, peas have shown 
prolific plant growth, and though there 
are reports of record yields in this area, 
there are also reports that podding has 
been poor, due to an extended blossom- 
ing period under unfavorable conditions. 
Then, too, one canner in Pennsylvania 
advises that the seed corn maggot has 
been responsible for poor stands of peas. 
All in all, the reports seem to add up to 
a normal production year, and a normal 
pack both as to quantity and quality. 


Much the same can be said of condi- 
tions in the Midwest and Northwest. The 
USDA reports that as of June 1 the con- 
dition of green peas for processing in 
Wisconsin stood at 88 percent compared 
with 92 percent last June 1, and a ten 
year average of 90 percent; In Minne- 
sota the figures stand at 68 percent this 
year compared with 95 percent last year, 
and at 90 percent average; In New York 
89, 92 and 80 respectively; Maryland 
82, 90 and 79; in Washington State con- 
ditions this year were 100 percent com- 
pared with 98 percent last June 1 and 
a 91 percent average; In Oregon 99 
percent this year, 98 percent last year, 
and an 88 percent average. 


Corn plantings in all areas are late 
due to the wet weather. Snap beans are 
in the same predicament. Plantings 
average about three weeks later than 
usual in Pennsylvania. Early seeded 
acreage in Maryland and Delaware has 
made good development. Very little 
acreage had gone into the ground in New 
York, and most of the acreage in Wis- 
consin and Michigan was, and is being 
planted after the first of June. Devel- 
opment in the Ozarks has been slow; the 
crop in the Northwest is about two weeks 
late. 


The tomato crop in the Tri-States is 
making good growth but acreage is re- 
ported reduced due to planting conditions 
during May. New York is making a 
valiant effort to catch up; planting is ten 
days behind in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Acreage set in Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois by June 1 was generally small 
due to wet fields, and the same condi- 
tions existed in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
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MARKET NEWS 


Believe it or not, rain was needed in Mis- 
souri; planting was about on schedule in 
Colorada and Utah. 


THE MARKET—Generally speaking, 
the canned foods market is in healthy 
position with buying interest noted, as 
it becomes apparent that the late season 
cannot be overlooked. Fruits are in espe- 
cially healthy condition with a general 
clean up all but accomplished. One un- 
savory note in the fruit picture is the 
labor situation, which could very well 
develop into serious proportions. Can- 
ners and buyers alike are anxious about 
this. Details are reported by our Cali- 
fornia Correspondent. There’s broad in- 
terest in fish with strength noted par- 
ticularly in Maine sardines, due to 
continued poor runs, and an undertone of 
strength in tuna as canners announce 
a price for fish $50 a ton over the 1952 
figure. All eyes will be watching salmon 
as canners on the verge of a new pack, 
make a determined effort to regain some 
of the market lost to tuna. Here too 
(salmon) the labor question hasn’t yet 
been laid to rest. 


Here in Baltimore the market is re- 
ported on the dull side, with new pack 
peas getting little attention. And that 
may be described as a normal situation, 
for prices heard vary widely, as does of 
course, the quality within grade. Stand- 
ard 4 sieve peas, for instance, are quoted 
all the way from $1.10 to $1.25 and 10’s 
range somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$6.50 to $7.00, although a price of $5.75 
f.o.b. Eastern Shore, has been quoted. 
One lot of 303s sold from that area too 
at $1.00, but these were definitely off 
grade. And so it goes. The Eastern 
Shore is also shipping new pack beans, 
and Baltimore canners are expected to 
have them any day at this writing. We 
understand standard cut green beans are 
selling at $1.25 f.o.b. Eastern shore, 
with extra standards at $1.50, a pretty 
low price for an item wanted so badly by 
the trade, and the supply of which is 
threatened in all areas by the weather. 


There’s an undertone of strength in 
tomatoes in the Midwest where stand- 
ards were hiked about a nickel a dozen. 
In Texas too, ls were up 2% cents to 
82% cents, 303s a nickel to $1.15, while 
10s remain the same at $6.25. Califor- 
nia tomatoes are’ rather firmly held. In 
the Tri-States there are reports that to- 
matoes are weakening again after a 
rally but up till now this has not been 
verified by price reductions. 


Other items like spinach, and especi- 
ally asparagus, which had shown weak- 
ness, are showing very definite signs of 
strength at this time. California is just 
about sold out of asparagus, and the 
situation in the Midwest seems bound to 
turn. 


FROZEN STOCKS—The net change 
in frozen fruit stocks during May ac- 
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cording to the Transportation and Ware- 
housing branch, PMA, was a decrease of 
17 million pounds which is in contrast 
to a 6 million pound increase last year 
and an increase of 5 million pounds dur- 
ing May in the 5-year average period 
ended 1952. Total stores of frozen fruits 
were down to 134 million pounds as com- 
pared with 198 million last year and 196 
million in store May 31 in the 5-year 
average period. Of all the frozen fruit 
items, only frozen peaches exceeded both 
its May 31 5-year average level and hold- 
ings of a year ago while stocks of 
Young, Logan, Boysen and similar ber- 
ries was the only other fruit item to be 
in excess of last year. The increase in 
strawberry holdings of less than 3 mil- 
lion pounds was one of the smallest on 
record. 


A record May net disappearance of 23 
million pounds reduced frozen vegetable 
stores to 361 million pounds, but total 
stocks were still about one-fifth greater 
than last year. May 31 stores of broc- 
coli were almost three-fourths greater 
than a year ago, but cauliflower, pump- 
kin and squash stocks were more than 
twice the 1952 stores. About one-third 
more spinach was reported in store this 
May 31 than a year ago while stocks of 
brussels sprouts were down about one- 
fourth from the 1952 level. Also below 
the 1952 level were holdings of lima 
beans (5 percent) and snap beans (4 
percent) but stocks of asparagus and 
corn each amounted to about 4 percent 
more than May 31, 1952 stores. A de- 
crease of 13 million pounds in stocks of 
frozen peas brought May 31 stores to a 
little more than 61 million pounds which 
was about 6 percent under the 1952 
stocks. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broader Buying Interest, SA.P. Business 
Spreading—Not Too Many Fancy Peas In 
East—Tri-State Tomato Acreage Cut—Corn 
Offerings Restricted—-Cherries And Apricots 
Near Maturity — Citrus Extremely Firm -— 
Maine Sardines Still Not Running — Sales 
Campaign For Salmon — Fishermen Asking 
More For Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., June 18, 1958 


THE SITUATION—A broader buy- 
ing interest is evident in the canned fod 
markets, with a good share of the move- 
ment centering in fish. 


The situation in the Maine sardine in- 
dustry is coming in for a considerable 
attention. Absence of any important fish 
canning to date, has started a_ buying 
trend, with these interests now showilg 
anxiety as regards supplies. There hus 
been some price firming. Alaska salmon 
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my vement is almost ready to start and 
he o the trade is studying the latest de- 
velonments, especially the move to pub- 
lice the article through newspaper ad- 
ye: !isements and other mediums. This 
is }cing done with the idea that it will be 


possible to recapture the markets lost 
for some time to tuna fish. It may be 
very difficult in view of the price spread. 


There is held likely to be a good de- 
mand for new pack peas, as well as other 
vegetables now in short supply. String 
bean packing will not get underway for 
a month. Currently stocks are very 
small and the replacement call probably 
will be heavy. There has been consider- 
able loss of tomato acreage in Maryland 
due to bad weather, which will be re- 
seeded to soy beans and field corn. Fruits 
are nearing the end of the 1952-53 sea- 
son with virtually no carryover. 


THE OUTLOOK—S.A.P. business is 
spreading in the vegetable and fruit 
groups and the movement suggests that 
inventory stocks held by many buyers 
were smaller than generally expected. 
Orders are coming in for practically the 
entire fruit line, especially peaches, and 
also for many vegetables, buyers are 
seeking peas, string beans, carrots, and 
even corn which product is not in tight 
supply for some sizes and varieties. 


Traders feel that opening prices in 
many instances, when they develop, will 
be quite steady and comparable to the 
final price levels of the 1952-53 season. 


Fish demand is expected to pickup 
sharply, particularly if there is a long 
spell of summer weather. Buyers, how- 
ever, may have trouble meeting needs 
with the small stock now available, 


PEAS—New pack fancy peas are in 
short supply in the East. Alaska pea 
packing is finished and the work now 
centers in sweets. Bad weather again 
developed in the Tri-State area, rains, 
low temperatures and heat all combining 
to cut the quality of the crop that moved 
to canners. There were offerings of fancy 
Alaskas 2 sieve 303s, at $1.60, extra 
standard 2 sieve at $1.50, 3 sieve at 
$1.40 and 4 sieve at $1.30, all per dozen 
f.o.b. The mid-west situation is better, 
and reports now point to a heavy pack in 
Wisconsin again. However, the trade is 
waiting for word as regards the quality. 


TOMATOES — Acreage curtailment 
appears to be certain in many sections of 
the Tri-State as a result of the excessive 
rains and the low temperatures. As a 
result a good share of this acreage will 
go into field corn and soy beans. There 
are not many unsold holdings left in 
Maryland or Pennsylvania, but the mar- 


ket lacks important demand. Standard 
tomato 2s were quoted around $1.25, 
f.o.b. cannery. West Coast supplies are 
heavy, but the trade expects that with a 
sharp acreage cut this year, it may not 
be too long before there is once more a 
balanced supply and demand position. 
Standard 2s were offered, f.o.b. Califor- 
nia points at $1.50, with 2%s at $1.75 
and 10s at $6.50, f.o.b. 


CORN—Offerings are not as broad as 
recently and in some sections of the Tri- 
State certain pack sizes are eliminated. 
However, the demand is not heavy and 
apparently buyers realize that there will 
be a fair carryover, especially of 8 oz. 
and 303s, of cream style golden. The odd 
part of the whole market makeup is that 
the early indicated acreage points to an 
increase as compared with last year de- 
spite the current heavy supply situation 
of these grades. Fancy whole kernel 
golden is offered at $1.50 for 303s, f.o.b. 
Maryland shipping point. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—West Coast 
reports indicate that Royal Anne Cher- 
ries in the Santa Clara Valley are about 
ready for harvest. There are advices 
that growers are holding for a price 
basis or 14 to 15 cents a pound, but can- 
ners are not showing a willingness to 
come in for substantial quantities at this 
high price. 


Robins Equipment 
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The Robins line of food processing and 
handling machinery, equipment and 
supplies is the most complete line 
offered you ...a line that has been 
built up in 98 years of service to your 
industry. The experience gained by 
Robins in these 98 years is your assur- 
ance that every item in the Robins 
‘ine is there because it meets a specific 
1eed and because it will operate to 
your satisfaction. 
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Blenheim apricots nearing the matur- 
ity stage show signs of damage from the 
heavy rains, low temperatures and other 
weather developments during various 
times of growth. Canners may face in- 
creased production costs as sorting will 
have to be on a more careful basis than 
recent years, it was pointed out. 


The California Canning Pear Associa- 
tion has succeeded in signnig up for can- 
ners an approximate 96,000 tons. The 
average consumption by canners yearly 
in that State is 210,000 tons. It is hoped 
to have the balanced signed before many 
days pass. The objective of the Asso- 
ciation is to bring about price stabiliza- 
tion, such as results from the activities 
of the California Cling Peach Growers 
Association. Pear prices to growers have 
fluctuated in recent years from $30.00 to 
$120.00 per ton. There are reports that 
current asking prices are in the neigh- 
borhood of $80.00 per ton. 


MAINE SARDINES — With no fish 
running at the important packing cen- 
ters of the State, especially at Rockland, 
Portland and Eastport, the market sup- 
ply situation has reached a rather seri- 
ous stage. Some of the leading canners 
now are offering only at the flat price of 
$6.50 per case, f.o.b. shipping point for 
keyless quarters, both for unsold 1952 
packs and new packs when ready. For- 
merly there were two to three discounts 
attached to each sale, particularly car- 
lots. It is pointed out that the pack is 
less than 100,000 cases to date, where on 
July 1, last year the pack had just 
crossed the 1,000,000 case mark. This 
part of June should be the heaviest 
period of packing in that area. 


LOBSTER — Scarcity of offerings has 
brought about very strong prices. While 
some Canadian canners were said to be 
willing to sell on the basis of $9.50 per 
dozen, delivered New York, there were 
others who would not shade $10.00 per 
dozen, offered subject to confirmation 
and ability to pack. Despite the rela- 
tively high asking level, there continued 
to be quite a good demand. 


SALMON—Efforts are being made to 
move a good quantity of this fish this 
year through a promotional and sales 
campaign. In recent years salmon has 
lost much ground to other fish products, 
especially tuna, due to the cheaper price 
basis of that item. Salmon prices are 
still high, comparatively speaking and 
the movement to interest the public at 
the current schedules will be watched 
closely. There were offerings of Copper 
River sockeyes on the basis of $18.50 to 
$19.00 for halves, while there have also 
been some sales at $27.00 for 1s tall. 
However, the pack is running about 40 
percent of last year. Copper River chi- 
nook salmon was priced at $17.50 for 
halves and sellers were accepting less 
than carload quantities. Puget sound 
sockeye packing will not get underway 
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for about another month. There is still 
trouble between the canners and the 
unions. Pink talls were held at $20.00 
and chum talls at $15.00, with unsold 
stocks of both relatively small. 


TUNA FISH—California canners and 
fishermen have arrived at a price that 
will be paid for albacore for the 1943 
packs, delivered cannery. This was set- 
tled at $400.00 per ton an advance of 
$50.00 from the opening price schedule 
of a year ago. 


Many interests feel that this will mean 
a higher price level for the 1953 packs. 
The nationally advertised brands are of- 
fered at $16.00 for halves white meat, 
$1.10 for halves light meat and $13.50 
for flakes, halves, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Northwest season will not get under- 
way before August 1. Here also it was 
believed that the price basis would be 
established at $400.00 per ton. 


NORWEGIAN SARDINES — This 
market recently underwent considerable 
price pressure and sales were made at 
relatively low prices. Now the supply 
has tightened and the market has turned 
upwards. Spot offerings of quarters, 
cross pack, in olive oil, 3% oz., were re- 
ported at $8.00 per case and in sild oil 
at $7.25 per case. 


CITRUS JUICES—This market is ex- 
tremely firm. Offerings of orange juice, 
especially 2s were withdrawn by at least 
one important seller, while many can- 
ners are entirely out of the market on 
blended grades. Grapefruit juice stocks 
are held to be ample, but the trade feels 
that with the shortage of other fruit 
juices, there will be a sudden upward 
sweep in the demand for this item. Just 
now there are offerings of orange juice 
46 oz. at from $2.50 to $2.85 per.-dozen, 
f.o.b. shipping point. Grapefruit juice is 
offered at $2.00 to $2.05 for 46 oz. and 
92% to 95 cents for 2s, per dozen, f.o.b. 
Demand is broad. Concentrators are 
bidding actively for the last supplies of 
Valencia oranges and the grower price 
has reached a high of $2.40 per box de- 
livered cannery. Trade estimates are 
that there may be a shortage of all can- 
ned citrus juices before the active sum- 
mer consuming season is past. 


ARMYWORM, FLEA BEETLES 
DAMAGING GRAIN CROPS 


USDA reports armyworms from Mis- 
souri to Delaware and corn flea beetles 
in Illinois and Indiana are seriously 
damaging grain, forgge crops and pas- 
tures. Cooperative Economic Insect Re- 
port, compiled by Department entomolo- 
gists from reports of entomologists in 
the states, describes army worm out- 
breaks as especially heavy in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Tennessee. 
Illinois reports. flea beetles more abun- 
dant than any time in 20 years, 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Interest In Crops And Weather—Volume 
Business In Beans, First Deliveries From East 
—Corn Unchanged—Undertone Of Strength 
In Tomatoes — Illinois Running On Peas, 
First Offerings—About Face In Asparagus 
Expected—Citrus Advancing— 
Cleanup In Fruits. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1953 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
interest in spot goods no more than nor- 
mal although the trade are showing con- 
siderable interest in the rapidly ap- 
proaching new packs and the conditions 
surrounding crops now maturing. Mother 
nature has not been too kind so far this 
season and things are not generally 
shaping up in the manner the trade 
would like to see. Every buyer has been 
carefully watching the progress of the 
bean crop and is not very pleased with 
results to date. With the largest demand 
in history upon them, Blue Lake canners 
are running into trouble and _ poor 
weather is certain to cut a pack that 
could be easily sold regardless of size. 
Ozark canners anticipate a large pack 
but extremely hot weather has made seri- 
ous inroads the past two weeks. Eastern 
canners have also had difficulties which 
all adds up to anything but a heavy 
pack. Midwest canners are very unhappy 
with the tomato crop and Wisconsin pea 
canners are at least two weeks late now 
and that could mean trouble later. The 
same kind of discouraging weather re- 
ports reach here from the West Coast 
indicating losses in certain varieties of 
fruits in that area. All added together 
creates a condition that is causing some 
anxiety among canned foods -buyers al- 
though it is their nature to discount ad- 
verse reports, at least on the surface, 
and usually until it is too late. 


GREEN BEANS — Regardless of re- 
ports of any kind, the trade have not 
hesitated to place volume business on 
new pack green beans of all kinds with 
much of this business for prompt ship- 
ment. Almost every buyer in Chicago 
will be applying the pressure for im- 
mediate shipment when ready on their 
orders for green beans and they are not 
very happy about the way the packs are 
shaping up. In the meantime, first prices 
were received here from Eastern canvers 
on the new pack of French Style cut 
green beans. Fancy grade are now of- 
fered at $8.40 for tens, $1.67% for °03s 
and $1.00 for eight ounce. Orders have 
been placed and first shipments have 
already reached this market. 
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CORN—Not much change on corn ex- 
cont cheap lots of standard are much 
more difficult to locate with prices on the 
uperade. Whole kernel appears to be in 
excellent shape and prices are firm at 
$1.50 for fancy 303s and $10.00 for tens 
with the latter item very scarce. Cream 
style is holding it’s own at $1.40 and 
$9.75 with some shading on questionable 
lots on the former size. Extra standard 
cream is now hard to find under $1.20 
for 303s with some canners holding at 
$1.25. Planting for the new crop ap- 
pears to be about finished and acreage 
should be close to last year. 


TOMATOES — Standard 2s tomatoes 
are in demand at $1.25 but it’s difficult 
to find anything under $1.30 and more 
and more canners are taking the attitude 
that they might just as well hold any 
unsold stocks until new pack as new 
goods can never be put into cans at pres- 
ent levels. Standard 24s are offered at 
$2.15 but ones are sold up. Unusually 
wet weather has hampered the current 
crop and it appears total acreage will be 
less than the planned reduction. Prices. 
obviously, will be higher. 


PEAS—While the new crop of Wis- 
consin peas seems to be coming along in 
fairly good shape, it is a good two weeks 


late and that could mean trouble later 
on if the weather gets hot. Illinois can- 
ners are now running and first offerings 
quote standard 4 Alaskas at $6.50 for 
tens and $1.20 for 303s. Extra stand- 
ard 3s are listed at $7.75 and $1.35 while 
extra standard 2s are held at $1.60 for 
303s. The trade are showing an interest 
in the standards as unsold stocks in Wis- 
consin are very tight. 


ASPARAGUS—With the exception of 
whole spears, asparagus has not been 
selling but there are indications this 
situation is about due to show a complete 
about face. .Coast canners have with- 
drawn in many instances as poor weather 
is cutting into anticipated production. 
Midwest canners are still canning and 
prices are unchanged at $1.55 for fancy 
cuts and tips in eight ounce cans, $1.72% 
for picnics, $2.20 for No. 300s and $15.00 
for tens. It is the writer’s opinion there 
will shortly be some action on asparagus. 


CITRUS—This market is very firm 
with some factors advancing prices as 
has been hinted at for some time. Cer- 
tain items such as No. 2 tins of orange 
juice and natural blended juice are 
scarce with the trade having some diffi- 
culty buying assortments as desired. One 
important canner has advanced grape- 
fruit juice to $2.15 for unsweetened 46 
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oz. and blended to $2.50. Based on the 
present rate of movement, stocks should 
clean up nicely before the new pack with 
prices showing further increases. Fresh 
fruit prices are so high in Florida at 
present that canners are completely out 
of the running. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Cocktail has 
been selling much better and nothing 
much is left unsold except ‘some fancy 
grade in shelf sizes and a little choice | 
grade in 303 tins. Prices are firm. 
Freestone peaches are rapidly cleaning 
up at much lower prices although the 
market it now stable. Little or nothing 
is left in the way of Cling peaches in 
the hands of independent canners. Bart- 
lett pears are likewise selling better with 
the market firm at present levels. All 
grades in 2% tins are growing more dif- 
ficult to locate all the time and while 
tens are still available today’s prices rep- 
resent a bargain compared to expected 
prices out of the new pack. The new 
pack of Royal Anne cherries will prob- 
ably be started by the time this goes to 
press with canners expected to pay some- 
where between 13 and 14 cents for raw 
stock, up considerably from last year and 
much too high if the trade’s opinion can 
be considered. Heavy rain has almost 
ruined completely the small pack of black 
sweet cherries. 


CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 
For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


and Whole Kernel Corns: | 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION ie 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 


ALLKINDS 


A COVE 


PIEDMONT LABEL 


LITHOCGCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Strike Threat Troubles Coast Canners—Fair 

Crops Expected Despite Weather—Spinach 

Lists Revised Upward—Major Part Of As- 

paragus Sold—Fruit Business Gratifying— 

Tomatoes Stiffening — Tuna Landings Up 
Slightly Over Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 18, 1953 


LABOR TROUBLE—The talk of the 
trade at this writing, on the part of both 
canners and distributors, is given over 
largely to the grave labor situation that 
has developed. The California State 
Council of Cannery Union has _ been 
given strike sanction by union members 
in negotiations with about 70 of the 
State’s fruit and vegetable canners. 
About 64,000 workers involved. 
Union negotiators have been given full 
power to act in the negotiations and to 
eall a strike if this seems advisable. 
Negotiations have been in progress for 
more than five months, the main issues 
being wages, a welfare plan and fringe 
benefits. The union is asking a 14-cent 
an hour package wage and welfare plan 
which employers are unwilling to accept. 
Fruit growers are now coming forward 
with their suggestions of prices for the 
season just getting under way and this 
adds to the headaches at top levels. 


CROPS—The California Crop Report- 
ing Service has brought out a summary 
of crop conditions as of June 1, suggest- 
ing that while weather conditions during 
May followed a peculiar pattern fair 
crops seem in sight. The prospective 
apple crop is estimated at 68 percent of 
a full crop, compared with 72 percent a 
year earlier. Production of Gravensteins, 
in which canners are especially inter- 
ested, promises to be less than last year. 
Apricots were found to have made good 
progress, despite the cool weather and 
shipments to the fresh markets are 
ahead of those of last year to June 9. 
Rains during May and early June were 
detrimental to some cherries. Produc- 
tion for the season is expected to total 
about 30,600 tons, against last year’s 
production of 39,500 tons. Figs are re- 
ported as 74 percent of a full crop, com- 
pared with 85 percent a year ago. Grapes 
of all kinds promise a smaller crop than 
last year. Olives had reached full bloom 
by May list, and most orchards had a 
heavy bloom, but it is too early to evalu- 
ate the fruit set. Spring frosts damaged 
the peach sets in some parts of the State, 
but growers’ reports as of June 1 indi- 
cate that there will be a production of 
512,000 tons of clings and 250,000 tons of 
freestones. 


Pears were also damaged by frost and 
estimates place the crop of Bartletts at 
256,000 tons and of other varieties at 
38,000 tons, or a smaller total than last 
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year. Plums welcomed the cool weather 
in April and May and a crop of 87,000 
tons is indicated, following the very 
small crop of 53,000 tons in 1952. Prunes 
promise a production of 136,000 tons, or 
about 1,000 tons more than last year. 


SPINACH — The California spinach 
situation is gradually clearing and sev- 
eral canners who for a time quoted ex- 
ceedingly low prices have revised their 
lists upward. This seems to have encour- 
aged buying, rather than otherwise, and 
business is reported as being brisker 
with some than a few weeks ago. There 
has been an especially good movement of 
late of the No. 303 size priced at $1.00 
and $1.07%. Comparatively few sales 
of spinach in the No. 10 size have been 
reported during the week at less than 
$4.25, with some of the branded lines 
selling at $4.50. 


ASPARAGUS—The major part of the 
new California pack of asparagus has 
been sold, with many buyers clamoring 
for early deliveries. Harvesting opera- 
tions have come to an end on some fields 
final cuttings are being made on others. 
Cooler than usual weather is responsible 
for the poor showing. Prices continue 
largely without change at $3.45 for No. 2 
fancy in the top sizes in Green tipped 
and white, and $4.05 for these sizes in 
al] green. 


FRUITS—Business on California can- 
ned fruits in recent weeks has been well 
above expectations, with no items on the 
weak side. Some of the smaller counts in 
Bartlett pears which were virtually 
passed up by buyers at the beginning 
of the year are now so scarce that they 
are diffiult to locate. Very few stand- 
ards in No. 2%s are @ffered for less than 
$2.95, whereas but a few weeks aga -there 
were quite a few lots available at $2.85. 
Fruit cocktail is in very light supply, 
with buyers combing the market for the 
No. 10 size on which there has been such 
a run in recent months. Most of the sales 
of late seem centered on $12.75 for fancy. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products have been moving out of this 
market in quantities and in some in- 
stances prices are at last on the upgrade. 
While canners will be paying growers 
less than least year’s prices for canning 
stock, other costs are on the upgrade and 
higher prices seem inevitable. Weakest 
items in the list seem to be tomato paste 
and puree, with tomato juice making 
about the best showing at present. Sales 
of fancy 46 oz. tomato juice at $2.00 are 
no longer reported and $2.25 is no longer 
the top price, with numerous sales of 
No. 10 of late at $4.50. 


TUNA — More tuna for canning has 
been landed at California ports during 
the first five months of the year than 
during the like period of 1952. Landings 
this year amounted to 53,518 tons, 
against 47,646 tons for the like period 
last year. Landings of mackerel are 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


VISITING COAST 


Milton Rich, of Rich-Diener Co., New 
York food brokers, is visiting with can- 
ner principals in California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon, and will visit with 
other packers in Illinois and Wisconsin 
en route home. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


L. F. Rodman, Dallas, Texas, food 
broker, and John T. Hornburg, recently 
resigned as Manager of the Dallas 
branch of the Griffin Grocery Company, 
have formed the food brokerage firm to 
be known as Rodman-Hornburg, with 
offices in the Santa Fe Building in Dal- 
las. The new firm will serve the food 
trade of Central, Northern and West 
Texas. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


Milton Ort, previously a_ divisional 
sales manager for the Miami Margarine 
Company, has organized Ort Brokerage 
Co., with offices at 1 Beekman St., New 
York City, to engage in the food broker- 
age business. 


CLAUDE V. ALLEN 


Claude V. Allen, formerly president of 
Peter G. Lenon Company, Joliet, Illi- 
nois, sponsor of the Illinois Indiana divi- 
sion of Clover Farm Stores, died unex- 
pectedly on his 59th birthday, June 10, 
at his home in Sarasota, Florida. 


He was president of Peter G. Lennon 
Company from 1948 until last January. 
He moved to Sarasota shortly after re- 
linquishing his duties at Peter G. Lennon 
Company, where he had been associated 
throughout his business life. 


CANNED CHICKEN BROTH 
FOR REFUGEES 


For relief of refugees in Free Bertin, 
a carload of 48,000 cans of chicken broth 
is being donated by Continental (Can 
Company and C. A. Swanson and Sons, 
Omaha, Nebraska. The shipment is ‘he 
result of an appeal made earlier this 
year by Mayor Ernst Reuter of Berlin 
“for food especially for children who 
come to us undernourished.” The sh'p- 
ment is being handled by the Inter \a- 
tional Rescue Committee, Inc. 


also slightly larger this year. The mur- 
ket on all California canned fish is firm, 
with little change in recent weeks. 
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